AS   PIONEERS   OF   CHRISTIANITY
have been otherwise irretrievably lost on the collapse of Portugal
as a great world-empire in the latter part of the sixteenth century.
Xavier's work and that of his collaborators and successors survived
the persecution of Christianity in the Far East in the seventeenth
century and when, in the nineteenth, Japan was again open to
foreigners, it was discovered that, although without priests and
sacraments, no fewer than 50,000 people had kept their belief in
Christianity. His body is still being exposed for public veneration,
and on these occasions thousands of pilgrims flock to Goa.
*          #          &
The Portuguese people have always been directly associated with
the promotion of Christianity. The early missionaries were seculars
and members of the mendicant Orders whose first task was to
minister to the spiritual needs of soldiers and others stationed
overseas. They also established communities, built churches and
convents and, although they were few in number to begin with,
they made many conversions. They were in Guinea, the Cape
Verde Islands and at the mouth of the Congo before the close of
the fifteenth century and they were on the west coast of India shortly
after the opening of the sea-route, accomplishing much good work
and laying the foundations, in fact, of a spiritual empire which in
influence has outlasted that of the great voyages of discovery. But
it was not until Francis Xavier and his companions of the Society
of Jesus entered the field at the request of Joao HI that evangelism
came to be placed on what may be termed an imperial basis. From
thereon the progress achieved was remarkable.
Dr. Edgar Prestage9 states that from 1541 (die year in which
Xavier left for the Indies) to 1724, 1,650 Jesuit missionaries left the
Port of Lisbon, converting and baptizing by 1640 about 1,000,000
people : or nearly the population of Portugal at that time. " Their
field extended from East Africa to the Moluccas and Japan on the
one side and from West Africa to Brazil on the other and, in addition
to evangelisation, they devoted themselves to higher and secondary
instruction and built or taught in numerous colleges and seminaries.
At the date of the suppression of the Society in 1759 (by the Marquess
of Pombal), they directed twenty colleges and three seminaries in
Portugal, the Atlantic Islands and West Africa, ten colleges and three
seminaries in the province of Goa, eight colleges and two semin-
aries in Malabar, four colleges and one seminary in China, and
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